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Owing to the work and influence of such outstanding head-
masters as Arnold and Thring, the public schools had risen high
in public esteem, but by the last decade of the 19th century they
showed a tendency to rest upon their laurels. They were shaken
out of their complacency by the challenge issued by Mr. F. W.
Sanderson, headmaster of Oundle, who in his conception of the
function of the public school was a lineal descendant of Thring.
Many of his own generation regarded Sanderson as an innovator
and were sceptical concerning the developments which were taking
place at Oundle, but his contribution to education is perhaps the
greatest made by any headmaster of a public school, since it has
influenced many secondary schools outside the circle.
Sanderson never claimed to be a philosopher or psychologist,
nor had he made any serious study of the theory of education. He
arrived at his conclusions because he felt profoundly dissatisfied
with the outlook and the teaching of the public schools. He was
an earnest student of science and social affairs and he saw school
problems through the eyes of a social reformer.
At the end of the last century Oundle School was an ancient
grammar-school which had been developed by the Grocers'
Company into a public school with accommodation for about 500
boys. It had dwindled, partly because of its proximity to Rugby
and Uppingham, but more so because it adhered to the stereotyped
traditions of the past. Sanderson was appointed in 1892 to bring
new life to the school, which had fallen to about 100 pupils. At
first he met with violent opposition to his reforms both from the
older boys and from the masters. He persevered and wore down
the opposition and succeeded in carrying out his reforms to a
degree he never imagined possible at first. All through the period
of his office, he was continually progressing and experimenting
with new ideas. At the time of his sudden death in 1922, the school
had grown to over 500 pupils, with a long waiting-list, and parents
all over England were only too anxious to enter their sons for a
place at Oundle. As the school increased in numbers, it grew in
material equipment. This growth consisted not only in classrooms
and boarding-houses, but, to fulfill Sanderson's educational aims,
the school was equipped with workshops for joinery and engineer-
ing, a machine-shop, a forge, a foundry, and an experimental farm.
Sanderson added laboratories for physics, chemistry, and biology,
art rooms, an observatory, a large library, and a museum. In these
respects, the school became one of the best-equipped educational